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Christianity has made martyrdom 
sublime and sorrow triumphant. 
CHAPIN. 


FADED LEAVES. 


Tur hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind, 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill-top glow, 

And in the still, sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride : 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 

Are drooping, heavy-eyed. 


The ericket grows more friendly now, 
‘The dormouse shy and wise, 

Hiding away, in the disgrace 
Of nature, from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black, wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his home in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


*Tis time to light the evening fire, 
_ To read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
'~ Of the eternal spring. 
Aicr Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE A. T. H. FUND 
BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


“6 ’M glad that’s over. Supper ready, 
] little mother?” Percy Sanford 
threw himself down on the couch, 

and unstrapped his books. 
Mrs. Sanford put down her sewing. 

_* We were waiting for you, Percy,” she 


Walter, old fellow, you have just got to 
brace up, and be the family man, if I go 
to college.” ® 

“J-f!” drawled Walter, with mock 
seriousness. 

“What did Mr. Ford say, Percy,” 
asked mother, quietly. 

“Of course he was as encouraging as 
he could be, knowing all about you, you 
know, and that we haven’t more than 
enough money to live comfortably, with 
what you can do sewing or giving les- 
sons, now father’s gone ”— 

“Well, my son?” 

“Well, I just asked him how I stood, 
and if I had a chance for the Fund. 
He told me my average was one of the 
highest. Most of the boys can afford to 
go to college. Tom Banks is poor, but 
he is going to work. He says he can’t 
spare the time for another course. Dick 
Nia Miller wants to go; but he says, unless 

( he can work all summer, even the Fund 
wouldn’t help him long, for his mother 
isn’t able to help at all. He is going to 
see how he gets along through the sum- 
mer before he thinks of applying.” 

*“[ should think some one who didn’t 
need it would be just as likely to get it,” 
ventured Alice, who was only just grad- 
uated from the grammar school, and 
paid little attention to the affairs of 
higher grades. ; 

“That’s just what it can’t do, Alice,” 
explained Percy. “Mr. Taylor left the 
high school this money to help the most 
worthy poor boy who graduates with 
honor, to get a start in college. Some- 
body who could not otherwise go, you 
understand.” 

“You'll get it, Perey! You took the 
honors in Greek and mathematics, you 
know!” cried Alice. 

“T’m going to get a place through va- 
cation, may I, mother?” asked Percy. 
“Tt might help; and, even if I don’t get 
the Fund, it will come in handy.” 


Mrs. Sanford looked a little doubtful. 


Percy was tall and well formed; but, as 


said, smiling. “Alice and Walter have 


been home this half-hour.” 


she looked at him, she noticed how thin 


*.“I stopped a few minutes to speak to 


and pale the last weeks of close study 


Mr. Ford. HesaysI stand a fair chance 


for the A. T. H. Fund,” replied Percy, 


following his mother to the dining-room. 
“Hullo, old book-worm,” cried Wal- 
ter, as his brother sat down to the table. 


“What were you talking to old Ford 


had made him. 

“You would have to give up your 
paper route,” she said. “ Well, if you 
can find work which will keep you out 
of doors part of the time, I will not 
—— oppose it.” 


about, I’d like to know?” 
“College. What was your average, Walt?” 
“Oh, I came through all right. Only had to 
take one exam., you know. Eighty-five will carry 
me up”; and Walter settled himself complacently 
behind a big molasses cookie. 


“JT had ninety average, Percy,” Alice said as 
soon as her noisier brother gave her a chance to 
speak. 

“ Good for you, sis,” said Percy, heartily. ‘ Wish 
I was going to help you begin high school. 


Mrs. Sanford had been a widow five 
years. Her husband was killed in an accident, 
leaving her with small means to support their 
three children. However, they had lived very 
comfortably, with the aid of a little fine sewing 
which Mrs. Sanford found time to do, and her 
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class of private pupils to whom she gave instruc- 
tions in the higher branches of study. ‘The educa- 
tion of her children was a vital point to her, and 
she hoped in spite of difficulties to give them all a 
college training. 

“I can take the newspaper route if Percy gives 
it up, can’t 1, mother? There’s plenty of time for 
that, and study, too,” said Walter, eagerly. 

“T have no objection, through the vacation, at 
any rate,” said his mother, “if Percy can transfer 
it to you.” 

* All right, Walt, you shall have it. I think 
Mr. Hallet would take me, mother. He wants 
some one to send out with books and magazines 
and to clerk mornings through the summer. He 
knows me, and would help me as well as he could, 
I’m sure. Shall I ask him?” said Percy. 

“Why, yes, if you can resist the desire to read 
every book in the store, my son,” his mother re- 
plied, laughing. “ Mr. Hallet is very kind, and I 
should like you to be with him rather than with a 
stranger.” 

“Whoop! that’s settled! Now do let’s have 
some fun,” cried Walter, who had much difficulty 
in keeping still so long. Such a romping good 
time as followed! Percy was not too old nor Alice 
too dignified to join in a general game with their 
lively brother, while mother helped the fun by 
her smiling encouragement. 

So the summer passed with its work and its play 
till the last days of August proclaimed the vaca- 
tion nearly ended. 

Mrs. Sanford entered the sitting-room one day 
at this time with her face wreathed in happy 
smiles. ‘“ Has Percy come in?” she asked of Alice 
who was studiously reading a last holiday book. 

“No, mother, not yet. Ob, I see you have 
good news. JDo tell me what it is! ” 

“A letter from Aunt Mary. No. We will wait 
for Percy before reading it aloud, since it is about 
him.” 

“About me, mother?” queried Percy, 
entered in time to hear the last sentence. 

“Oh, here you are! Just in time to relieve 
Alice’s curiosity. Yes, dear, a letter from Aunt 
Mary, written in her usual decided, terse style. 
Listen. 


who 


Dear Martha,—I have been doing a little caleulating 
and a little remembering, and it comes to me that you 
said Percy was to graduate from high school this 
year. Now I know your wishes for your children, and 
that you can hardly carry them out alone. Sol am 
determined to help. I will take no refusal. So do me 
the kindness to turn the enclosed check into available 
funds for tuition or whatever is most pressing. Tell 
that boy of yours that I shall take for my thanks the 
good use I am sure he will make of his opportunities. 

Affectionately, 
Aunt Mary. 


“There, my son, what do you think of that?” 

“OQ mother, isn’t she good?” was all Percy 
could say. 

“Now you can go to college, even if you don’t 
get the A. T. H. Fund!” cried Alice, triumphantly. 

“You've earned enough for a winter suit this 
summer, haven’t you?” asked mother. ‘ With 
Aunt Mary’s kind help and a little self-denial from 
the rest of us, you could get along very well with- 
out the Fund. Have you applied for it?” 

“Yes. I went to the office this morning,” replied 
Percy, thoughtfully. “Dick Miller is the only 
other one. We averaged nearly alike, but my 
chance is good. Everybody knew how interested 
Mr. Taylor was in us. Ought I to withdraw my 
name, mother? ” 

“My dear child, I must leave that for your own 
conscience to decide. The Fund would be an ad- 
vantage of course. On the other hand,— but I do 
not wish to influence you in either way,— you are 
almost a man, and must think it out for yourself, 


Every Other Sunday. 


my son.” And the mother wisely turned the cur- 
rent of thought in another direction. 

Percy was very quiet all the rest of the day, 
and in the evening went early to his room. He 
had a problem to work out. Should he let his 
name remain on the list, and take the Fund if the 
committee favored him, or should he withdraw it, 
and work his way through college with what aid 
fell to him from aunt and mother? 

“I don’t think I am selfish,” he thought. “Of 
course, I’d like to have an easier time through 
college; but what a help it would be to mother 
and Walter and Alice if I went through without 
needing aid from them! With the Fund and 
Aunt Mary’s gift— But there was Dick Miller.” 
The Fuyd was Dick’s only chance for a college 
training, while Percy could go without it. Even 
with the Fund, Dick would have to work: without 
it, Percy would have to work. 

His mother would be doubly willing to do what 
she could, that Dick might have the chance, too; 
but ought he, Percy, to take what she might need 
for the others. Far into the night Percy listened 
to the two voices in his soul, and waited to see 
which would conquer. In his heart of hearts, he 
felt that he knew what was right. When his 
mother peeped into the room toward midnight, 
she found him sleeping peacefully. 

“ Which,” she wondered,—‘t which has he de- 
cided?” But in her heart she thought she knew. 

Late in the following afternoon Percy stole 
into the sitting-room where his mother sat sewing, 
and said : — 

“T’ve done it, mother. 
Fund now.” 

“You have withdrawn your name? ” 

“Yes: I told Mr. Ford that I had received help 
from some one else, and that I thought Dick 
needed the Fund more than I, so I withdrew my 
application.” 

“My own boy! I thought you would decide so. 
What did Mr. Ford say?” 

“Oh, he said a good many complimentary things ; 
but I told him that I only did what I thought 
was my duty. Was I right, little mother?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied his mother, with a glad 
smile. “You have done just what I hoped and 
prayed you might do; for you have helped instead 
of hindered another boy in his effort to reach a 
higher manhood, and your own life will be the 
richer for any struggle your own education may 
bring.” 


Dick is sure of the 


FIRELIGHT. 


Ar starlit dusk in waning autumntide, 
How pleasant when the frosty air grows still, 
And trees stand ghostly on each purple hill, 
To sit in quiet by the ingleside! 
And there, forgetful that the day has died, 
To let the fleeting fancy roam at will, 
And visions born of dancing firelight fill 
The mind, while night veils mead and woodland 
wide. 
Within the glowing flame one may behold 
Great golden galleons, troops of arméd men, 
Massive cathedrals rising, spire on spire ; 
And to my vision doth this scene unfold, 
The while I gaze intently once again, 
The Hebrew children in the furnace fire! 


Crinton SCOLLARD. 


What greater calamity can fall upon a nation 
than the loss of worship ? EMERSON. 


Liberty vs the right to do what the laws allow ; 
and, uf a citizen could do what they forbid, it 
would be no longer liberty, because others would 
have the same powers. Monresquieu. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


Tue squirrel, on his frequent trips 

With corn and mast between his lips, 
Glides in and out, from rail to rail, 

With ears erect and bushy tail. 
Sometimes he stops, his spoil laid by, 

To frisk and chatter merrily 

Or wash his little elfin face, 

With many a nod and queer grimace. 
Anon he scolds a passing crow, 

That stirs the pine boughs, skimming low, 
Or scurries, like a frightened thief, 

At shadow of a falling leaf. 

All day-along his fence-top road 

He bears his harvest, load by load,— 
The acorn with its little hat, 

The butternut, egg-shaped and fat, 

The farmer’s corn from shock and wain, 
Cheek-pouches full of lesser grain, 
Three-cornered beechnuts, thin of shell, 
The chestnut, burred and armored well, 
And walnuts, with their tight green coats 
Close buttoned round their slender throats. 


A busy little workman he, 

Who loves his task, yet labors free, 

Stops when he wills to frisk and bark, 

And never drudges after dark. 

I love to hear his chirring cry, 

When rosy sunrise stains the sky, 

And see him flashing to his toil 

While early frost encrusts the soil. 

With tail above his back, he sails 

Along the angles of the rails, 

Content to gain two rods in three, 

And have sure highway from his tree. 
James BuckHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WAR STORY. 


BY H. I. ALLEN. 


O, boys, this is not ancient history. There 
is nothing about Thermopyle or Salamis, 
or even Balaklava or Waterloo. Not 

shall I tell you of Bunker Hill or Lexington. But 
itis a piece of history that is fast becoming ancient, 
and which you children ought not to forget; anc 
that is our great and sad struggle to prevent the 
Union from going to pieces in 1861. I call it sad, 
because all civil war seems worse to me than wai 
between different nations, just as, when I see twe 
little boys quarrelling in the street, and trying tc 
pound each other to pieces, it seems more dread- 
ful if any one tells me those boys are brothers. 
Don’t you think so? 

This is the story of a little Boston girl who was 
seven years old when the war began. Let us call 
her Amy, though that was not her “ truly ” name. 
She had heard a great deal of talk a few months 
before about the election of Mr. Lincoln, and was 
much pleased to wear a small shiny badge witl 
pictures of Lincoln and Hamlin. The whole ai 
was full of excitement, and Amy felt sure some 
thing was coming. Then one afternoon in Apri 
her father came home with the news that the firs’ 
gun had been fired at Fort Sumter. No one paic 
much attention to her, but Amy’s heart beat very 
fast. She had a quick imagination, and really be- 
lieved that before long the rebels would be in Bos: 
ton. She seized her doll and walked up and dowr 
the parlor, and to this day remembers that sensa- 
tion of childish terror. It was her first strong 
impression of life. 

After a while Amy’s Cousin George enlisted. 
He had no father or mother, and had been living 
in Amy’s home; and so her mother was very busy 
getting the young soldier ready to go to war. Wher 
the time came, the little girl stood on the Common. 
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and saw his regiment march away. Yes, just 
where the Shaw monument looks down on you 
to-day, there were crowds and crowds of men, 
‘drums beating and flags flying, and, oh, so many 
sad partings! But Amy only felt the stir and ex- 
citement of it all, and thought what a grand thing 
it was to be a soldier! 

| After Cousin George went away, the whole fam- 
ily took a still deeper interest in the war (if that 
were possible); and Amy’s mother used to trace 
the movements of the two armies on a large map 
by means of pins. Curious pins they were, too, 
of home manufacture. She took long darning- 
needles, and added heads of sealing-wax, red and 
black; and every evening those colored pins ad- 
vanced or retreated over the map, according to 
the latest news from the seat of war in the daily 
paper. But Amy was generally tucked away 
safely in bed ;when this fascinating work began, 
| for the little mother believed in plenty of sleep for 
‘her child. 

By and by Amy wanted to do something to help 
the soldiers; but what should it be? It took her 
so long to sew patchwork that she did not dare at- 
tempt to make a shirt; and, as for knitting socks, 
why, that was quite out of the question. Then 

Aunt Fanny told her she could pick lint. Perhaps 
some of you may not know just what that means. 
. It was done by cutting pieces of old, soft linen into 
_ narrow strips, and scraping or picking them all 
apart with a pin or needle, so it could be used in 
dressing wounds; and, if you ever tried it, and 
saw how long it takes to get a handful, you will 
know that Amy was very patient and persevering 
_when I tell you that she filled a good-sized box. 
This was sent in to Tremont Temple, Boston, 
where the ladies were hard at work sewing and 
packing up clothing and other supplies for the 
comfort of our “boys in blue.” Soon after, to 
-her great delight, she received a paper with the 
' seal of the city of Boston at the top, surrounded 
by flags, bayonets, and swords. 
It read thus : — 


Boston, 1861. 


_ This certifies that Amy B. has given Lint for the 
soldiers who leave Boston under the requisition of the 
President of the United States. 


Mrs. Harrison GRay OTIS. 


It seemed a most wonderful document to Amy, 
and was carefully laid away in the big Bible. 

' One very hot Sunday in July a despatch came 
to the minister in Amy’s church, which he read 
aloud to the congregation, telling of the battle of 

Gettysburg. Gettysburg? Why, that was in 
Pennsylvania; and Pennsylvania was the next 

State to New York! That was coming very near 
‘home, indeed! It was a great Union victory, and 
bravely fought on both sides,—truly, one of the 
most important battles of the whole war. Look 
in your history, children, and see what makes 
it so. 

Long before this time Cousin George had re- 
turned, without wound or battle scar, but, alas! so 
broken down in health that he lived but a few 
years. In 1864 his younger brother enlisted as a 
“three months’ man,” and was in a regiment which 
kept guard around Washington. He wrote sev- 
eral entertaining letters to his little cousin, of 
which the following is a specimen. It was written 
with a lead-pencil, and is now yellow with age, but 
gives a good picture of the brighter side of army 
life : — 

mt ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, VA. 

Near Fort Smith, 

Aug. 10, 1864. 
Dear Cousin Amy,— Not long ago, as I was at the 
cook-house cooking some apple sauce for supper, I 
heard the First Sergeant calling out the day’s mail. 
I thereupon made a raid in that direction and brought 
off two parcels of considerable value; viz., a letter from 


Brother George and little Amy. With the latter I 
have to do at this time, so I will now turn to it to get 
my wits sharpened, as I have got to write four pages, 
you know. 

I thank you for the letter in general, and the mes- 
sages in particular. Perhaps you don’t know what it 
is to get news from home. Anyway, I do! 

I just came from picket,— that is, three or four hours 
ago,— so I will tell you something about it. Well, yes- 
terday morning at roll-call I was detailed for picket, 
to be ready with dinner and accoutrements by seven 
o’clock. I had just drawn a fine great overcoat, which 
I did up in my rubber blanket in a peculiar way, 
ready to be slung upon my shoulders, put some meat, 
tea, and sugar, and a sizable loaf of soft bread into my 


haversack, oiled my gun, and was ready for picket duty. - 


We took our place in line in Company street (two 
pickets and a fatigue party), and at seven marched to 
headquarters, where all the pickets of the regiment as- 
semble. Adjutant turned us over to the lieutenant of 
picket; and he led us off to brigade headquarters, where 
there were whole companies of them. These were 
divided into pickets and patrol guard. I was in the 
latter. 

After marching about a mile or two, we relieved the 
guard of the day before, and took our post under some 
trees in a hollow,— quite cool and pleasant. Our duty 
was not to let any one pass without a pass, and guard 
an orchard and tomato patch. (Now the apples I 
stewed did not come from this place, and you needn’t 
think so!) We looked around generally until noon, 
and then began to think of dinner. I got some to- 
matoes at a house near by, built a fire and stewed 
them; and, after sweetening them, I eat them for my 
dinner sauce, and ’twas good. Looked around in the 
afternoon, and at supper made some tea, but did not 
drink much, as I never drank worse. I think it must 
be in the ¢ea, of course it must be. 

Went on guard at eight o’clock, where I walked up 
and down the valley till twelve o’clock, when I was 
relieved; and, although it was warm, I wrapped myself 
up in my overcoat and blanket, head, hands, and all, 
and slept sound till four, in spite of hundreds of 
mosquitoes and their songs. Went on again at four, 
and stood till six o'clock, when we kept a general look- 
out till seven. Then went up to get my hoe-cake for 
breakfast and some coffee, and soon we were relieved. 
By the way, we loaded our rifles, and were ready to 
shoot any rebs or anybody else; but ‘anybody’ did not 
appear. So in the morning the lieutenant wanted 
some dust thrown up on a particular hillside, and we 
aimed,— bang! and the dust flew; but we trust nobody 
bit it. Marched home and washed up. So here is the 
end of picket and letter,— four pages, hey ? 

Your aff. cousin, 
TO Bes Bi 

P.S.—I hope soon to deliver your picturesque mes- 
sage to Mr. J. Davis, also your “respects,” as re- 
quested. 


After this Amy remembers little else of interest, 
till the great news came of the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, followed so soon by the terrible tidings of 
the death of President Lincoln. You haye all 
heard the story; but you cannot know, unless you 
lived in those days, how the people mourned for 
him, and felt they had lost a friend. 


“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


ROBIN. 


Ir I were robin, I just know 
I’d not stand there, and shiver so. 
I’d spread my wings, and soar on high, 
And southward would I swiftly fly ; 
For in the happy South, I’m told, 
There’s neither snow nor bitter cold. 
There would I find a spreading tree ; 
And, oh, how merry I would be! 
What cheery songs I would repeat! 
See! Robin’s off. Perhaps he heard. 
How nice it is to be a bird! 

Crinton SCOLLARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOPE. 


BY FRANCES A. PRATT. 


Wir eyes that see beyond the toilsome present, 
And heart that knows not doubting nor dismay, 
With canvas spread to catch the fitful breezes, 
Hope saileth toward the Everlasting Day. 


Her thought is on the distant, peaceful haven 

Where, the voyage o’er, the struggle at an end, 

Sweet rest shall come as comes the brooding twi- 
light r 

That anxious day and tranquil night doth blend. 

But never will Hope rest in longed-for haven; 

For, as the harbor lights come into view, 

Fatigue will vanish, and with quenchless spirit, 

Brave Hope will gird her armor on anew. 


She will look for souls to cheer by willing service, 

Some darksome way illumine by her light. 

She will spring ahead with dauntless, fearless 
courage ; 

And her lantern’s beam will shine out through the 
night. 


For, while the moon and stars shall in their 
courses 
Obey the law of God, so shall Hope live. 
And, while Hope lives, her helpful inspiration 
To all who bear a burden she must give. 


LOWERING THE COLORS. 


OW, when the sunset gun is fired at a 
United States military post, “Old Glory ” 
comes down amid most impressive cere- 

monies, and not as formerly, when loosened hal- 
yards allowed the flag to descend with a run, to 
fall on the ground, and be bundled up in a manner 
that bore no marks of the respect due to the 
emblem of our nation. The old and unseemly 
mode of procedure has been entirely changed, 
thanks to a patriotic sentiment that demanded that 
all ceremonies having to do with the Stars and 
Stripes be performed decently and in order. It is 
in response to that sentiment that the Army Board 
on Drill Regulations adopted an entirely new and 
most effective system, and one that was suggested 
and urged by Captain W. R. Hamilton, of the 
Seventh United States Artillery, two years ago. 

Immediately before the time of lowering the 
flag the force of the post “ fall in” ready for roll- 
call at the foot of the staff, where every man can 
see the Stars and Stripes as they are illumined by 
the parting rays of the sun. Then comes the 
measured roll-call, followed by the buglers sound- 
ing a “retreat.” When the last note of the bugle 
is heard, the gun is fired and all the men are 
brought to “attention.” If they are armed, arms 
are presented; and visitors and bystanders always 
remove their hats. 

Then the band, which stands on the parapet, 
immediately below the flag, plays “The Star- 
spangled Banner.” When the playing begins, the 
flag starts down, not hurriedly, but deliberately, 
and in rhythm with the music. As the moving air 
fans its bright folds, that are given an impulse by 
the measured motions of the halyards, they wave 
in time to the music, and perfect the harmony of 
sound, action, and sentiment. 

When the last bar of patriotic music is com- 
pleted and the final inch of the halyards played 
out, the flag is not allowed to touch the ground. 
A sergeant and his detail stand ready to receive it, 
and four men appointed for the purpose take it in 
their outstretched arms and fold it carefully. 
Then it is carried to the guard-house, placed in 
a box especially provided for it, and kept under 
careful guard until the morning. 

New York Herald. 
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For Every Other Sunday, 
CHILDREN, CHOOSE THE BEST. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuar would you think, all children dear, 
If you in lovely fields should play, 

And, seeing flowers afar and near, 

And told to pluck them without fear, 
Should then in search of nettles stray ? 
’T would be absurd, you’d surely say. 


For flowers are so beautiful 

That come to greet the merry May; 
And children love these sweets to cull, 
And one to leave them would be dull. 

Then, nettles sting us, anyway : 

So choose the flowers, you’d surely say. 


Now life has flowers of loveliest hue. 
They bloom in beauty bright and gay. 
And, lo! they grow all free for you, 
And you can pluck them wet with dew. 
And none will ever say you nay; 
But seek the finest in your way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WALK THROUGH A CHINESE STREET. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


OST Chinese cities are surrounded by 
strong walls, with gates well defended 
by soldiers. Frequently these gates are 

closed at sunset, and no one is permitted to leave 
the city till daylight. 


The sun is shining brightly as we turn from the 
big gate into the street of Heavenly Treasures. 
It is so damp that one could almost imagine a 
heavy rain had just fallen. We find the moisture 
is due to the drippings from the water buckets the 
coolies have been carrying from the river since 
early morning. 

The first thing that appears strange to our 
American eyes is the number of sign-boards not 
only placed over the doors, but hanging down 
from the projecting eaves of the shops. Some of 
them are eight or ten feet long, nicely varnished 
and bearing an inscription the owner has selected 
in lieu of a name, such as “ Celestial Advantages,” 
which stares us in the face from a cloth estab- 
lishment. 

In summer time the streets are shaded with mat- 
ting, to protect the numerous pedestrians from the 
burning rays of the sun. No carts or carriages 
obstruct the way, and it is a rare thing to meet 
even an occasional horseman riding in some pro- 
cession. Sedan chairs are the style in China, and 
these you will find ready for hire on the corners of 
the busy marts. The coolies carrying them press 
through the crowds, shouting at the top of their 
voices: “Mind yourselves! Beware of a knock! 
Look out for your backs!” and let me say just 
here it is well to heed their warnings, for the 
wooden poles of the chair borne on the bearers’ 
shoulders stretch quite a distance in front, and 
might stun or kill a short person by a blow in the 
eye or on the side of the head. 


Another crowd of shouters pass by. These are 
the scavengers, carrying the offal of the city in 
open buckets to their country boats moored by the 
moat. On either side of the street run shallow 
gutters. We inadvertently tread on a loose pav- 
ing stone. It yields, then rebounds with a thud. 
There is a momentary glimpse of the sewer below, 
a whiff of its foul odors, and we find ourselves be- 
spattered with muddy water. 

Yonder comes a lantern-seller, with fifty or 
more skeleton lanterns at each end of a long pole. 
It requires considerable dexterity to steer clear of 
the other venders, with such an unwieldy load. 
Right on his heels follow two men with a large, 
cylindrical bamboo -basket slung on a pole and 
carried between them. Involuntarily, we clap our 
hands over our ears to shut out the unearthly yells 
that proceed from the depths of the receptacle. 
The disturber of the peace is a pig, pure and 
simple; and, as it would be impossible to safely 
drive his porcine highness through those narrow, 
crowded streets, he is enjoying a free ride, much 
against his will. 

See that man with his baskets full of glossy 
brown pods! These are used by the natives in the 
place of soap. Here are coolies carrying rice 
to the public granaries. The water-carriers, with 
buckets filled from the lake or river, now pass 
by, chanting in sleepy, monotonous tones. 

Oh, those streets! as if fearful that by some 
possible mischance an extra inch of space might 
be allowed the passing people, numerous stalls are 
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erected before the shop fronts. Here is one occu- 
pied by a fortune-teller. He has no lack of cus- 
tom; and, as he handles his cash with a self-gratu- 


latory air, he smiles that innocent, bland, “heathen 


Chinee” smile that seems so guileless, yet means 
so much. His next-door neighbor is a native 
physician; and just across the way sits a money- 
changer, with his scales, strings of cash, and 
broken bits of silver. By his side is a travelling 
tinker. Next comes a barber, busy with his ton- 
sorial implements. 

We look with surprise at a string of blind men 
holding on to each other’s clothes. They are 
regular beggars, who make a business of going 
from shop to shop, each tradesman giving them a 


_small sum. Many of the shops present quite a 


blooming appearance, being decorated with bright- 


hued asters, chrysanthemums, passion flowers, etc. 


Here is a row of hat and cap shops where one 
can buy a mandarin’s button, red, blue, or white. 
But the prettiest of all are the fruit shops with 
open fronts. The counter and floors of these 
buildings are strewn with baskets or heaps of nuts, 
fruit, and some vegetables... The back of the 
room is adorned with pyramids of fruit suitable 
to the season. In the spring the bi-ba appears in 
pale yellow piles, then cherries, apricots, peaches, 
and plums follow. In September large clusters of 
grapes hang in graceful festoons, then the per- 
simmons and lemon oranges come in; while later 
in the fall these shops are gay with red sancha 
berries, which the Chinese string into necklaces 
for their children and of which a very nice jelly 
is made. 

A man now approaches, carrying two deep bam- 
boo baskets, with a tiny flag bearing this inscrip- 
tion, “ Respect printed paper,” fastened in a con- 
spicuous place upon one of them. As he passes 


_along, various doors are opened; and from each 


a man-seryant walks leisurely out with a waste- 
basket, the contents of which he empties into the 
receptacle carried by the collector of scraps. 

The Chinese have a great veneration for printed 
paper; and the man is employed by the benevolent 


' society to go around gathering even the tiniest 


bits of what we would call rubbish, so that it may 
be taken to some temple court-yard and destroyed 
by fire in a furnace set apart for the purpose, as a 
kitchen stove would be considered too secular a 
place for performing such a sacred duty. This is 
thought to be one of the works of merit that will 


_ be set against the sins they have committed, when 
_ they come to be judged by the king of the infer- 


nal regions. 

Now we pass a tea-shop where great numbers of 
Chinamen congregate. Here they sit to drink tea 
and discuss the affairs of the nation. Melons and 
peanuts are also furnished at these establishments, 
and eaten with the favorite beverage. Here is a 
bird-fancier’s shop, from which ring out the sweet 
warblings of canaries from Japan and larks from 
the banks of the Ts’ien-tang, while parrots, 
pigeons, and tiny rice-birds add their quota to the 


_ music. 


What a gay shop! pipes, nothing but pipes, 
with their long or short bamboo handles some four 
feet in length and bowls of brass or a white metal 


brightly burnished. On this row are the elaborate 


water-pipes, all of brass, shining like miniature 
suns. 

It is evening now. The streets are cheerful 
with the oil lamps of the shops till nine or ten 
o’clock. Then the doors are closed, and shutters 
shut; and the gay pageant is no more. Darkness 
broods over the scene, with here and there the 
ghost of a glimmer through the crevices in the 
shutters, telling that light still lingers within. 

There are watchmen in these streets with a sort 
of roving commission to look out (?) for thieves; 
and, in some instances, a detective follows at the 
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distance of a few hundred yards as a sort of an 
after-clap. The watchman proper carries a gong. 

This street is only one of many. Weary with 
the bustle, noise, and hair-breadth escapes of the 
day, we seek our resting-place for the night, 
deeply thankful that we owe our allegiance to a 
land where such things are found only in dreams. 


LUCK. 


Tue boy who’s always wishing 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 
His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat ; 
For that’s what comes when wishing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When effort meets with failure, 
Will some day surely win; 
For he works out what he wishes, 
And that’s where “luck” comes in! 


The “luck” that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who’s content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world calls “lucky ” 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes not by wishing, 
But by hard work, bravely done. 


Exsen FE. Rexrorp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TOWNSEND BOY. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 
BY LUCY T. POOR. 


Co AMMA, mayn’t we help you some way?” 
Ned and Edith Johnstone asked this 
question for the twentieth time that 

day. The Johnstones had just moved out from 
the city to a suburban village. Their new house 
was hardly ready for them; and the expressman 
had not brought the right things and had brought 
the wrong things all at once. Mr. Johnstone had 
gone into the city, and Mrs. Johnstone was trying 
in his absence to get the house into some kind of 
order for the night. The poor lady had so much 
before her that she hardly knew what she ought to 
do herself, much less how to set other people to 
work. But the children, especially Edith, the 
elder, would have worked hard if any one could 
have shown them how. 

“Suppose, dears,” said Mrs. Johnstone, trying to 
think a moment,— “ suppose you go out, and look 
about to find a nice walk to take papa this evening. 
Walk toward the country, and choose the prettiest 
road you can find.” 

The children could not see that this was being 
so-very useful; but their mother spoke in a cheer- 
ful tone, as if an exploring expedition would be the 
greatest possible help. So they put on their hats, 
and went out into the pleasant sunshine of the Sep- 
tember afternoon. Mrs. Johnstone, having a clear 
field now that the children were no longer watch- 
ing her every minute, flew about to some purpose; 
and she and Katie, the housemaid, were getting the 
bedrooms into tolerable order, when, sooner than 
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she had hoped, she heard a call from the bottom 
of the stairs,—"‘ Mamma! mamma!” 

Both the children were calling, and from the 
tone of their voices they were evidently excited 
and disturbed. Without waiting for their mother 
to answer them, they raced upstairs into her pres- 
ence, and began their story before they could get 
their breaths. 

“( mamma, we walked along the road that 
had the most trees by it, and we came to a place 
where they were building a house, and beside it 
was a field all full of thistles and burdocks and 
nettles, just like the nettles that stung us when we 
were at Blue Spring, and there was an old fence 
going across it, with a flat board on top of it.” 

Mrs. Johnstone could not think the children 
had been very successful in their search for the 
beautiful; but, Ned being out of breath, Edith 
took up the tale. ‘“ There were some nails, so that 
you could climb right up on top of the fence; and 
we got up and walked along it, and there was a boy 
about as big as Ned coming the other way. There 
wasn’t room for us to pass by him. We called to 
him to get out of the way, but he wouldn’t. He 
was so stupid he stayed just where he was. But 
we ran up to him as fast as we could, so he had to 
jump off, right down among the nettles.” 

* And what did you do that for? ” asked Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

A quarter of an hour before her children had 
been so quiet and good and so ready to help her. 
Why should such a change have come over them 
ina moment? Why do children, and some grown 
people, too, for that matter, have such unaccount- 
able moods? Mrs. Johnstone had always been so 
gentle in her dealings with the children that they 
were in the habit of telling her everything they 
did, good or bad. Now they looked ashamed, but 
could not answer her question. 

“We ran on to the other side of the fence,” 
continued Ned, as Edith was silent; “and there 
was a path leading away through the bushes. We 
thought we would turn around and go back, and we 
saw the boy climbing on to the fence again. We 
called out to him, but he would climb up. I was 
first; and I nearly got to him, when he. had to 
jump down again.” 

“Children! ” exclaimed their mother, horrified 
by such conduct, and that her ten-year-old daugh- 
ter, whom she really had tried very hard to train 
in Christian feelings and good manners, should 
have allowed it. And Edith was generally a very 
nice, well-behaved little girl, though perhaps the 
readers of this story will find it as hard to believe 
as Mrs. Johnstone feared their neighbors would. 
She thought her children had already made them- 
selves unpopular in their new home, and asked 
seriously, “ And didn’t you help the poor little boy 
up again?” 

“No,” said Ned, “we ran off. He climbed up 
himself, and called to us, ‘You come back’ ; but we 
didn’t. We ran off just as fast as we could. He 
ran after us, calling us almost till we got here; but 
he couldn’t catch us.” 

“T am very sorry, indeed, that you could do such 
an unkind thing,” said Mrs. Johnstone. “I don’t 
want you to help me now. You can each take a 
book, and sit down perfectly still till your father 
comes back.” 

She produced some books she had been unpack- 
ing; and the children, subdued and quiet, sat 
down to read. But they were not still long, for 
they soon heard the front door opening and their 
father’s cheerful voice calling to all the family. 
Mrs. Johnstone hurried to meet her husband; and 
‘the children jumped up and ran downstairs, for- 
getting their disgrace as Mr. Johnstone produced 
some pretty stuff he had brought for the curtains 
in Edith’s little room, more tools for Ned’s carpen- 
ter bench, and some packages for his wife. ‘They 


were all looking and talking eagerly, when they 
were startled by a knock at the outer door, the 
bell not being yet in order. The parlor bow- 
window commanded a view of the front porch; and 
Edith, chancing to look out, exclaimed: “It’s that 
boy! He’s come after us!” 

“What boy?” asked Mr. Johnstone. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Johnstone. “The 
children haye already had a quarrel with a boy 
who lives near, I suppose. They were very 
unkind, I am afraid, cruel to him. Please go and 
see what he wants, Henry. I suppose he has 
come to complain of them. Is he alone?” 

Edith’s heart beat, and so did Ned’s, as they stood 
looking through the window at the small boy, who 
seemed to have a good deal to say to their father. 
They could not but think it very presumptuous of 
him to come complaining of them at their own 
house, however badly they had treated him. They 
regarded him as an enemy who was storming the 
fortress in which they had taken refuge. They 
felt they had had a respite when they saw him hand 
a basket to their father and then run off; and im- 
mediately afterward Mr. Johnstone re-entered the 
room, carrying the basket, which was neatly covered 
with a white napkin. 

“Well,” said he, “is he the one you have been 
quarrelling with, children? He seems a civil- 
spoken little chap. He says his name is Wallace 
Townsend, and he lives quite near us. His mother 
knows Cousin Maria, and, thinking that you (Mrs. 
Johnson he called you, very politely) might be 
too busy when you had just moved in to cook 
much for supper, sends you something she hopes 
you will like, and will call upon you to-morrow if 
you would like to see her so soon. I said you 
would be delighted to see Mrs. Townsend, where- 
upon Master Wallace said he expected to come, 
too, as his mother had said she would bring him to 
see the children. He said he guessed he had met 
you already this afternoon, and he wanted to see 
you again. Of course, I gave him a warm invita- 
tion, on which he touched his cap with the utmost 
politeness, and ran off. He said nothing whatever 
about a quarrel, so of course I didn’t. What was 
it? 

“What a nice, good boy he must be! ” said Mrs. 
Johnstone, “so kind and forgiving. We won’t 
say anything about the quarrel, as it wasn’t one on 
his side; and I am sure our children must feel 
ashamed enough of it.” 

The children did indeed feel ashamed, though 
their remorse did not prevent their enjoying the 
tongue and bread-and-butter sandwiches and gin- 
gerbread with which their new neighbor had sup- 
plied them. It was very fortunate that Mrs. 
Townsend had given them something solid, as the 
cook sent the news from the kitchen that she 
could not possibly make the stove work. Still, 
while Edith and Ned ate their supper, they looked 
forward gloomily to the morrow. They did not 
want to see Wallace Townsend or his mamma, 


either. 
(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT-GRANDPA’S PUMPKIN. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


HEN great-grandpa was a little boy (and 
that was many, many years ago, for 
great-grandpa is quite old), he lived on 

a farm, far away from the city. 

Great-grandpa had never been to the city, but 
he had an uncle who lived there; and one never- 
to-be-forgotten day an invitation came for great- 
grandpa to spend a month or two with his uncle’s 
family. 

Such hurrying and scurrying as there was, to be 


sure, getting great-grandpa ready. But at last the 
visit was an accomplished fact. The carpet-bag 
was packed, the journey was made, and great- 
grandpa was installed a guest in the city home. 
Everything was strange to the little fellow. 
(Great-grandpa was little in those days,— oh! how 
funny that seems!) The noise and smoke scared 


him at first, and he couldn’t understand the hustle 


and bustle of the people. He grew accustomed to 
it all after a time, though; and he made many dis- 
coveries and several blunders. 

One of these was very amusing. You will 
laugh when I tell you what it was. One day at 
dinner, when the time’ for dessert came, auntie 
brought in a plate of fine Florida oranges. Now 
oranges were a rarity in those days, and it was a 
great treat to see a whole plate of them at a time. 

Great-grandpa had neyer even seen one before; 
and, when the plate was set on the table, he clapped 
his little fat hands together, and cried gleefully, 
“Oh, look at the little pumpkins!” 

What a laugh there was at that! But they 
might laugh and explain as they pleased. Great- 
grandpa wouldn’t be convinced that they were not 
“little pumpkins” till the skin was peeled off one 
and it was given him to eat. Then he understood 
the difference, you may be sure. 

It may seem odd to us who see oranges every 
day in such abundance to think of a little boy 
being such a stranger to the sight of them that he 
mistook them for little pumpkins; but, when you 
think of it, it was not so odd, after all. 

Great-grandpa lived in the days when there were 
but few railroads in our country. In fact, there 
were none connecting the orange groves of the 
South and of California with the North and the 
East; and shipments of oranges were not only 
rare, but expensive. 

Now we have the great roads that run across 
the length and the breadth of our land, making it 
a matter of but a few days to bring great carloads 
of the luscious fruit from Florida and California 
to almost any place. And so it is not likely that 
many children of to-day would make the mistake 
that great-grandpa did when he called an orange 
“a little pumpkin.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S WISH. 


“JT wisn I was a boy,” said our May, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue, 
“I’m only a wee little lassie. 
There’s nothing a woman can do. 


“’Tis so. I heard Cousin John say so, 
He’s home from a great college, too; 

He said so, just now, in the parlor, 
‘There’s nothing a woman can do.’” 


“My wee little lassie, my darling,” 
Said I, putting back her soft hair, 

“I want you, my dear little maid, 
To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“Ts there naught you can do, then, my darling? 
What was it that ‘pa’ said last night ? 

‘My own little sunbeam has been here, 
I know; for the room is so bright.’ 


“ And there is a secret, my deary, 
Perhaps you may learn it some day,— 
The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way. 


“ And the work that is sweetest and dearest,. 
The work that so many ne’er do, 
The great work of making folks happy, 
Can be done by a lassie like you!” 
Selected. 


The king-becoming graces,— devotion, patience, 
courage, fortitude. SHAKESPEARE. 
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O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October’s bright blue weather, 

When all the lovely wayside things 

Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the bush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 

O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 

October’s bright blue weather. 


Heten Hounr Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARL’S PETS. 


BY GERHARDT HOWARD. 


ARL and Chester were two little brothers 
Ce who lived on a large farm in the country. 
They loved each other dearly, and were 
as unselfish as it is possible for small boys to be. 
Their father kept a great many horses, cows, 
pigs, and chickens, all of which, as the children 
had never owned any other, were great pets. 
During the summer-time the cows were pastured 
nearly three miles from the farm-house; and, 
instead of driving them home every night, the 
boys and their father drove over morning and 
evening to milk them. 

“Mamma,” said Carl one night, just as he was 
going to bed, “ may I have a dogif anybody should 
give me one?” 

Carl had asked this question nearly every week 
for more than a year; and mamma, never thinking 
anybody would make the present, hurriedly re- 
plied: “Yes. Now run right off to bed like a good 
little boy, for you must get up early in the morn- 
ing.” - 

Carl hurried to bed, but it was not an easy matter 
to hurry to sleep; and Chester had been snoring 
beside him a long time before his brother was lost 
in dreamland. 

Morning found the little fellow awake early, and 


he scarcely could wait for papa to get ready. 


Even the old white horse plodded along so slowly, 
he could not stop to ride, but kept jumping out of 
the wagon and prancing along the road. 

“What ails you, Carl?” laughingly asked Ches- 
ter; for Carl usually spent this part of the morning 
rubbing his eyes and yawning sleepily. 

“ Something splendid is going to happen. Don’t 
you wish you knew?” And Carl turned a som- 
ersault. 

“Yes, if it makes you so smart as this. 
with it! ” replied Chester. 

“Won't tell! Wait and see!” was all the 
‘answer Carl would give. 

I am afraid the cows he milked that morning 
were greatly surprised to be so hurriedly gotten 
through with, but they kept their own counsel. 
As soon as he had finished milking, he ran over to 
_ the large white house across the way to have a 
~ talk with the hired man and a look at something in 
the shed. 

Chester came just too late to hear anything that 
was said, and he did wonder what was going on; 
but, though Carl all that day wore a wise look that 
nearly provoked his brother, he kept his secret 
well. 


Out 


“What are you carrying that box for?” asked 
papa, as they got into the wagon that night. 

“T don’t want to tell. Please don’t make me. 
Mamma don’t care,” whined the little fellow. 

“Allright then. Jump in,” said papa. 

When they got back that night, Carl carried the 
box carefully into the shed and hid it; but, when 
the others had eaten their supper, he brought it in, 
and said, “Now look, if you want to see my 
secret.” He took off the cover, and out tumbled 
one — two of the dearest little brown puppies. 


“Why, Carl Stratton!’ exclaimed mamma, in, 


surprise. 

“You said I might,” shouted Carl, dancing about 
the room. 

“J didn’t think you meant to have a puppy, and 
I never said you might have two. You must 
carry one right back in the morning.” 

Carl looked at the little dogs where they lay 
curled up in Chester’s arms, and had to wink fast 
to keep back the tears. 

“O mamma,” he sobbed at last, when he tried 
to speak. 

“What made you bring two?” asked his mother, 
relenting at the sight of her small son in tears. 

“TI wanted one for mine, and I knew Chester 
would feel bad to see me have a puppy and he 
didn’t have any. Mine will have to go back, for I 
wouldn’t disappoint him now,” replied the unselfish 
brother. F 

“No, mamma,” said Chester, touched by his 
brother’s generosity, “mine shall go back; but it’s 
too bad to part them, they are so cunning.” 

“Yes, they are so cunning,” echoed Carl. 

“Mamma, can’t we keep them both?” Oh, please 
let us, and we’ll be ever so good,” pleaded Chester, 
in his most coaxing manner. 

“Well, just as papa says,” answered mamma. 

And papa, remembering his love for pets when 
he was a boy, said, “ Yes.” 


For Every Other Sundey. 
A DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
BY MARY TRACY MOTT. 


OME months ago the Christian Register 
reprinted a little story of a dishonest dog, 
and I should like to tell one of a young 

terrier who could no more be dishonest than 
George Washington could be untruthful. 

My cousin Nan several years ago was strolling 
along the streets of O., when her attention was 
drawn to a forlorn Yorkshire terrier who seemed 
to be four or five months old. His long bedrag- 
gled hair increased his general appearance of 
distress, as he timidly besought protection from 
every passer-by. Nan’s heart was touched at his 
evident disappointment at being repulsed, and she 
stopped to give him a pleasant word. Overjoyed 
at finding a friend, he expressed his gratitude in 
the plainest dog language; and, when she turned 
homeward, finding him pattering after her, she 
permitted him to follow. Keeping close at her 
skirts, he panted along, ran up the steps with her, 
and, when the door was opened, slipped in with 
the air of just coming in from a walk and expect- 
ing a cordial welcome. He was so happy and so 
confident of haying reached his proper dwelling- 
place that the entire family received him warmly, 
even Christopher, the Scotch terrier, making room 
for him on the rug before the fire. 

After feeding him, Nan carefully washed and 
combed his silky blue-gray fleece; and, when it was 
dry and he lay in a comfortable bunch, it was 
difficult to tell to which extremity his head was 
attached till you saw the twinkle of a bright eye 
peering from the mass of curly hair. 

After a family consultation he was formally 
adopted, and named Dongie, Christopher being the 
only member of the household who was not en- 


tirely pleased with the new-comer, but his jealousy 
was usually kept in check. At first Nan had 
doubts as to her title to the puppy, and was greatly 
relieved at finding his former master only a few 
blocks from her own home, and by the payment of 
a small sum became Dongie’s rightful owner. 

He was evidently a dog of good-breeding, and 
had been trained in good manners; but it took 
some time to show how correct were his principles. 
He had been in the house nearly a year, when one 
evening, just as dinner was served, a gentleman 
called on urgent business; and the food was re- 
turned to the range to keep hot, the platter of 
meat being set on the hearth. After the visitor 
had gone, the family returned to the dining-room, 
but sat talking over his errand to the further 
delay of the meal. Dongie seemed to be greatly 
disturbed, pulling at his mistress’ dress, running 
toward the kitchen, and begging her to follow. 
Supposing that he was simply asking for his 
supper, she continued talking till the little dog’s 
excitement was so annoying that she complied 
with his entreaties, and let him lead her to a corner 
of the kitchen, where on the floor lay the roast 
stolen from the platter. He had evidently taken 
it from the dish, and then, overcome by a sense of 
his guilt, had not tasted it, but had gone to Nan’s 
mother to confess his fault and to ask forgiveness. 
Much amused and touched, Mrs. M. gave hima 
little lecture on his misconduct, then a full pardon 
and a piece of meat; and during the rest of his 
short life Dongie never took anything dishonestly. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
OVERGROWN NATURE. 
BY ADELAIDE D. 


CASTOR-OIL-BEAN-TREE more than 

two feet in diameter, a lilac-tree ten feet in 

diameter,— is one not justified in terming 
such “ overgrown” ? 

Species which, in America, I have been wont to 
coax into a feeble hot-house existence, I find over- 
running the land in these tropic South Sea Islands. 
Lantana, cactus, acacia, canna,— these are serious 
pests in many of the islands, covering acres with 
their tall, dense growths. Sensitive plant is a 
roadside weed here. 

Wandering Jew, or Jacob’s ladder, such as 
American florists train in hanging baskets, here 
forms a luxuriant matting several feet thick over 
large tracts of land. It is used as feed for horses 
and cattle by the few persons who own such; but 
it is a poor substitute for hay, being watery and 
unnutritious. The load which this little pony and 
his native driver carry would barely suffice the 
beast for one or two days’ sustenance. 

Our rides about such of the islands as afford 
driveways are often diversified by tremendous 
joltings, as our wagon passes over cocoanut leaves 
which have fallen in the track. The midrib of 
one of these is about a foot wide at the base, and 
is from fifteen to twenty-five feet in length. If 
such a leaf should chance to fall as we are passing, 
we might not be able to report results. 

The nuts are a still more serious menace to 
personal safety. The islanders avoid close prox- 
imity to tall cocoanut-trees in time of wind. 
Bread-fruit, likewise, occasionally destroys life in- 
stead of sustaining it. A bread-fruit is heavier 
than a cocoanut; but the height from which it 
falls is less, hence it is no more dangerous. 

Most of the flowers of the South Sea Islands — 
of which there are not many species —are large 
and brilliant. But I miss the tiny blossoms and 
delicate foliage of our own northern forests. 
Such seem to be here crowded out by the coarser 
inhabitants of the soil. 

In some of our mountain climbs, we pass 
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through forests of fern so tall and close that we 
can get through only by tunnelling a way beneath 
the foliage, among the huge stems. I have meas- 
ured fronds that were more than twenty feet long, 
and half as broad. 

A bean vine which grows on the mountains in 
many of these islands is of such strength as to be 
used as cables. Single vines may be found the 
greater part of a mile in length. Each bean is 
about half as large as the palm of my hand. 

A strange formation native to these regions is a 
species of chestnut. From the heart of each tree, 
in place of a symmetrical trunk, project irregular 
slab-like sections, uniting and diverging in such 
manner as to form many spacious nooks. I once 
induced a number of Polynesian children to en- 
sconse themselves in the chambers of such a tree- 
trunk while I secured a photograph of them. 

It is noteworthy that the finest woods grow in 
hot climates,— rosewood, mahogany, etc.; while 
lighter timber, such as pine and fir, is common in 
frigid regions. The South Sea Islands produce 
their due proportion of choice woods, rosewood 
being so abundant in some groups as to be used 
for fuel. In the Cook Islands, in pagan times, 
the native mahogany was held sacred to the gods; 
and when the people discarded their idols, and tore 
down their altars, they also destroyed all these 
trees, regarding them as inseparably connected 
with heathen worship. However, others have 
since grown up. 

The largest growth I have yet seen in these 
lands of giant growths is a banyan-tree on Pit- 
cairn Island. From the high branches of the 
parent stock, long roots have reached down to the 
earth, producing new trunks; and these have 
multiplied offshoots, till a grove nearly an acre in 
extent is formed of the one tree,— and it is only 
one tree, for the roots and branches of the whole 
are connected. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Or course, the Editor likes sugar. He has said 
this before. Most of us do. Not too much ata 
time, but just enough to leave a pleasant taste. 
There are various kinds of sugar, and one sort is 
always appreciated by editors. The letter below 
contains this kind of sweetness. It is not flattery, 
not honey, but some friendly words about Bvery 
Other Sunday. Here is thie candy : — 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 18, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— Your little paper, entitled Every 
Other Sunday, has been of great help to me in the 
kindergarten that I have charge of, which is connected 
with the Church of the Saviour. On Sundays my class 
is very large. Your paper seems to follow out the 
kindergarten thought. In the fall we have the stories 
of the squirrel and what the birds are doing, and then 
later the Thanksgiving. Then come stories of the 
moon, stars, and what Jack Frost does to make them 
so bright, and that leads up to Christmas. At one of 
the Kindergarten Association meetings I recited one 
little story that was in your paper about the stars, and 
several wanted to know where I got it. I hope this 
winter to subscribe for the paper, and hope it will be as 
helpful. Very truly, 

The Editor prepares this paper, first of all, for 
the Sunday Schools; then he thinks of the home; 
and last, but not least, he bears in mind the day 
schools and their teachers. He thanks “ H. F. H.” 
for her kind letter. It will cheer him on to do 
better. 

The next number of Hvery Other Sunday will 
contain the first paper of a series by Kate L. 
Brown, describing what Amy, a bright little girl, 
sees of birds in the autumn and winter, all told in 
a bright way. These articles are of the kind 
praised by “H. F. H.” 

The Madonna pictures and articles have been 


very widely used in public schools, and inquiries 
come often for a full set of the back numbers in 
which they were printed. A new series is planned. 
The quotations given from great authors are many 
times repeated in “Guilds” and “Christian En- 
deavor” societies. In these ways our paper makes 
visits at many doors, and proves of some little help 
outside the Sunday School. 

As for the pictures.in this number, they tell 
their own story. There are fish in that brook 
running by the edge of the woods; and, if you 
will stand real still on the foot-bridge, you can see 
them. Jack, the dog, and Ned, the boy, are great 
friends. They educate each other, and have 
jolly times together. The little Japs are funny 
enough, but they like to play and make a noise. 
So do you. 

For fear some will not see the notice of the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, the Editor will read it to you from his 
Chair. Behold, young people, how hard the 
ministers and teachers and superintendents try to 
make their Sunday Schools successful! They will 
go to Concord, and listen and talk and see if more 
light will come and more enthusiasm. When they 
go back from these long meetings, you must wel- 
come them the Sunday after, and show that you 
appreciate their devotion. That will pay them. 
This is the tempting notice. Take heed, O Sun- 
day-School worker! Go, if possible. Drink deep 
of the Annual Spring, and get supplied with new 
zeal, new hope, new faith. 

The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society will be held at Concord, Mass., with the First 
Parish (Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, pastor) on Wednes- 
day evening and Thursday, October 19 and 20. 

On Wednesday evening a Platform Meeting, begin- 
ning at 7.45 o’clock. Speakers, Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker on ‘‘ Teaching Religion to Young Men and 
Young Women’’;"Mrs--James A. Beatley, ““ Precepts, 
Principles, and Personality in Teaching’’; Rev. Will- 
iam Hanson Pulsford, ‘“‘ Use and Abuse of Text-books 
in Sunday Schools.” 

Thursday forenoon at 9, Devotional Meeting con- 
ducted by Rev. Roderick Stebbins; 9.45, opening of 
the Business Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society; 10, Directors’ Annual Report, election of 
officers, and miscellaneous business; 10.45, four ad- 
dresses as follows: Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., ‘‘ How to 
Teach the New Testament ’’; Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, ‘‘The Home and the School’’; Rey. Lewis G. 
Wilson, ‘‘ Spiritual Culture among the Young”; Rey. 
Augustus M. Lord, ‘‘ The Joyous Privilege of a Sunday- 
School Teacher.”’ 

From 1 to 2 a collation will be served to all in at- 
tendance. 

Thursday afternoon at 2, transaction of unfinished 
business, followed by three addresses: Rey. Paul R. 
Frothingham, ‘‘ The Breadth of View Needful in Sun- 
day-School Instruction’’; Mr. Archibald M. Howe, 
“The Relation of Sunday-School Training to Citizen- 
ship’’; Rey. Charles T. Billings, ‘‘ The Supreme Aim 
of Sunday-School Instruction.” 

The hospitality of the homes of the Concord parish 
is extended for Wednesday night to life members, dele- 
gates, and pastors of contributing churches. The 
meetings are open to all, and any one interested in 
Sunday-School work or the subjects is welcome. Ses- 
sions will be held in the First Parish Church. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Manitowoc, WIs. 
Dear Sir,—I thought I would write, because I never 
have sent a letter to you before, and because I got 
eleven words out of the ‘‘ Word Puzzle” without trans- 
posing them. I got Every Other Sunday for Christ- 
mas from my sister. I figured or got out all the words 
myself, except I asked my father if there was such a 
word as tome. My brother has gone to get me an air 
rifle. I have stock in the Smalley Manufacturing Co., 
and my grandpapa was the president of it. I think I 

will clese. Yours truly, 
Raupu E. SMALLEY. 


MAaArTrie.p, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I send you an anagram and enigma 
that I made up myself, and hope, if they are good 


enough to print in Every Other Sunday, you will do it. 


We take the Every Other Sunday, and I like it very 
much. Yours truly, 
; THEO KINGMAN. 


CITIES IN CHARADE. 

1. A LARGE party, a wedding, and a word that ex- 
presses quantity or degree. 

2. A bag, a boy’s name, the human race, Sant of the 
foot. ; 

3. A letter (by sound), a plant, a city. 

4, A word of command, part of a nut, part of the 
earth. 

5. A crossing, a city on the coast. 

6. Two evil deeds, an insect, a letter. 


ANAGRAM, 
On natifuno si os lalms tub atht veahen yam eb de- 
giam ni sit sobom. HAWTHORNE. 


L. L. 8. 


PI PUZZLE. 

Orxkw lewhi oyu orwk 

Dan lypa lewhi oyu ylap; 

Sith si eth awy ot eb cfuhlere dan gya. 

Lla taht oyu od, od whit ouyr mgthi; 

Stinhg nedo yb valhes ear nerve nedo rghit. 

Dorrre HAZEL. 

ENIGMA Y. 

I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 19, 16, 21, is dried grass. 

My 21, 5, 23, is the opposite of us. 

My 17, 2, 3, 15, is a Bible character. 

_ My 4, 22, 18, isa pronoun. 

My 1l, 12, 1, 14, 15, is a kind of tree. 

My 7, 8, 6, 10, isa shallow part of a river. 

My 9, 8, 20, 18, is a highway. 

My 3, 8, 16, 10, is a small animal. 

My mole i is one of the Presidents. 

THEO Kandmaae : 

ENIGMA VI. 

I am composed of 11] letters. 

My 1, 2, 10, 11, is a girl’s name. 

My 4, 2, is not yes. 

‘My 2, 7, 11, is a domestic fowl. 

My 2, 4, 7, is a number. 

My 10, 8, 9, is a part of the body. 

My 6, 10, 9, is a kind of meat. 

My 5, 2, is true. : 

My eels is a great man. 

CLARENCE STURDEVANT and Freeman HAUGEN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 
Eniema I. Fourth of July. 
Enicma II. Louise May Alcott. 
ANAGRAM. Patience is so like fortitude that she 
seems either her sister or her daughter. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


1. slap. 8. seat. 15. omen. 
2. la. 9. eat. 16. men. 
3. lap (noun). 10. at. 17. me. 
4. laps (verb). 11. atom 18. mend. 
’ 5. lapse. 12. to. 19. end. 
6. apse. 13. Tom 
7. sea. 14, tome. 
TWISTED FLOWERS. 
1. Tulip. 5. Balsam. 9. Shooting-star., 
2. Pansy. 6. Buttercup. 10. Nasturtium. 
38. Verbena. 7. Petunia. 
4. Violet. 8. Portulaca. 
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